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WINDHAM

WINDMILL

windgalls are generally -kept at work, the legs
being bandaged when in the stable.

Windfall!, WILLIAM, statesman, was born of
an ancient Norfolk family at London, 3d May 17oO.
He was educated at Eton, at Glasgow University,
and University College, Oxford. After the usual
course of travel he began to acquire notoriety as an
opponent of the administration of Lord North,
and in 1784 was returned to parliament for Nor-
wich. In 1783, on the formation of the Portland
ministry remarkable for the coalition of Lord
North and Mr Fox, he had become principal sec-
retary to Lord Northington, then Lord-lieutenant of
Ireland, but ill-health soon obliged him to resign.
He followed Burke in his view of the French Re-
volution, and in 1794 he became seeretary-at-war
under Pitt. He went out with Pitt in 1801, and
denounced Addington's peace of Amiens $( 1801)
in a speech of splendid eloquence. This lost
him his seat for Norwich, but he was elected for
St Mawes in Cornwall, and on the return of the
Grenville party to power (January 1806) he became
war and colonial secretary. He helped Cobbett (q. v.)
to start his Political Register (January 1802), carried
a scheme for limited service in the army (1806),
and at the general election in October 1806 found a
seat in New Romney, and next year at Higham
Ferrers. He went out of office in 1807, when the
Portland administration was formed, having previ-
ously declined the offer of a peerage, and strongly
denounced the expedition against Copenhagen, and
afterwards the disastrous "Walcheren Expedition.
In 1808 a clause was introduced by his successor
Lord Castlereagh into the Mutiny Act, permitting
men to enlist for life, contrary to Windham's
scheme of limited service, which was, however, re-
adopted in 1847. Windham died June 4, 1810.

windham was a brilliant talker, an excellent
speaker, and in the field of letters Dr Johnson,
who loved him much, called him inter stellas luna
minores. He was a member of the famous Literary
Club, and he was one of the group around Johnson
at his death. All his qualities and talents were
neutralised by an intellectual timidity, a morbid
self-consciousness, and a fondness for paradox. In
his lifetime he was nicknamed the * weather-cock.3
In 1802 he opposed the abolition of bear-baiting
'as the first result of a conspiracy between the
Jacobins and Methodists to render the people
serious'; like his correspondents Cobbett and
Earl Grey he was a supporter of pugilism and
attended prize-fights.

His speeches were collected in 3 vols. in 1806, with a
Life by his secretary Thomas Amyot; his Diary from
1784 to 1810 was edited by Mrs Henry Baring (1866), and
the Windham Papers were published in 1913 (2 vols.).

Windhoek, or WINDHUK, capital of South-
west Africa, stands amid the hills in the centre of
the territory at an altitude of 5600 feet. The
town, which is a railway centre, has extensive
government buildings and several hospitals and
schools. Fruit is grown in the neighbourhood.
Pop. about 8000 (4000 Europeans).

Wind-instruments.   See Music and BAND.

Windiscti, ERNST (1844-1918), German philo-
logist, was born at Dresden, and educated there
and at Leipzig, where he specialised in the study
of Sanskrit. After spending two years in London,
cataloguing the Sanskrit manuscripts in the India
Office Library, he obtained various professorial
appointments in Germany, becoming in 1877, pro-
fessor of Sanskrit at Leipzig. His principal works
in Sanskritology include Mara wid Buddha (1895),
Buddha's Geburt (1908); he also edited the Iti-
Vuttaka for the Pali Text Society in 1890. But
pethaps of even greater importance are Windisch's
researches in Irish philology. His Kurzgejasste

irische Grammatik (1879) was translated in 1882,
while his monumental series of Irische Texte (in
the editing of which he later had the assistance of
Stokes) began in 1880. Das keltische Brittannien
appeared in 1913.
Wimdiscligrlitz, PRINCE (1787-1862), Austrian
field-marshal, played a conspicuous part in sup-
pressing the revolution of 1848-49 at Prague and
Vienna, and as generalissimo in Hungary defeated
the Hungarians in several battles, but was super-
seded after his defeat by them at Godollo.
Windlass, a modification of the wheel and
axle, used for raising weights, lifting water from a
well, or on shipboard for hoisting the anchor. A
usual form is a horizontal beam supported by
spindles moving in collars or bushes, and forced
round by handspikes inserted in holes in the beam.
Pawls acting on a toothed-wheel prevent the beam
from slipping. Windlasses are often worked by
steam-power.
Windmill* A windmill is a mill ^in which
machinery is caused to function by the wind acting
upon sails or vanes ; it shares with the sailing-ship
the distinction of being one of the only two agencies
by which the natural force of the wind is utilised
for the development of power; both have played
important parts in the past in human development;
both are still used, though, relatively to other
agencies employed for the development of power,
on a very small scale; but it is quite possible that
both will be revived in the future.
The windmill has been used in the past for the
grinding of corn, the pumping of water, and, in
the tropics, for the crushing of sugar-cane for the
extraction of its juice. It is still used for all these
purposes, though on a much reduced scale; while
there have been added, in recent times, the sawing
of timber in North America, and the production
of electric light and power, on a small scale, in
Denmark.
There are more windmills in use to-day than at
any previous period, but their character and loca-
tion have changed. The steam-engine, with its
constancy and reliability, has largely displaced the
old massive type of windmill which for centuries
was a picturesque object of the country here and
on the continent of Europe. Lighter types of wind-
mills have been devised and extensively adopted
for farm use, particularly in the United States of
America, but even these have found a severe
competitor in the oil-engine; while electricity,
developed from water-power, is now beginning
again, particularly in the United States, to take
the place of both.
It is unlikely that we shall ever learn where or
when or by whom the windmill was invented.
There is a reference to what appears to have been
a windmill in Persia in the 7th century, but as
there is no other trace of any such Persian appliance,
and there are clear accounts of Persian water-
wheels, it would seem probable that waterwheels
and not windmills were meant in the record to
which reference has been made. There is a still
earlier and very curious reference to a windmill in
the writings of Hero of Alexandria, B.C. 150; the
mill is said to have been used for blowing an
organ. The windmill does not appear to have been
known to the Romans ; and the picturesque notion
that it was brought to Europe by the Crusaders
is< no longer held. It seems possible that we had
windmills in Great Britain when the first Crusaders
left these shores in 1095. Modern research has not
affected the conclusion reached by Beckrnan in his
Century of Inventions, a hundred years ago, that
the windmill arose in Europe.
The earliest use of the term windmill that has been
found is in the Chronicle of Eobert of Gloucester